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AN EMPIRICAL DEFINITION OF VALUE?* 


HAT is the meaning of the term value and what part, if any, 
does value play in the real world? This is the question 
which philosophy seeks to answer under the heading, Theory of 
Values, or Axiology. And the answers which have been given are as 
diverse and conflicting as in most philosophical problems. The fac- 
tions which have arisen in ontology are but transferred to the field of 
axiology. We find that one view regards value as an objective inde- 
finable property, having no necessary connection with the existing 
world,? while another believes all values to depend upon being felt 
by somebody ;* whereas a second pair of views deny at least one of 
these, as well as each other, yet agree that value is a more ultimate 
category than fact, and define fact in terms of value: the Fichtean 
and the instrumental theories.* Still another opposition holds be- 
tween the position of Royce, that value is object of appreciation and. 
not of definition,’ and that of Bosanquet, which refuses to separate, 
hardly even to distinguish, value from rationality and reality.® 
These are simply the modern realistic, subjectivistic, voluntaristic, 
pragmatic, idealistic standpoints, applied to this particular problem. 
And if in the field of ontology there is no agreement of experts, it is 
hardly likely that there will be here. Thus at the outset it seems im- 
possible to give an account of value which has the slightest prospect 
of general acceptance. 

In such a situation it is our plain duty to seek the reasons for the 
disagreement. If we examine the interpretations of value which 
have been profered it appears that none of them contains, or is 
based upon, an unambiguous, non-circular definition. For example: 
suppose value is defined in subjective terms as, let us say, that which 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, December, 
1913. 

2B. A. Russell, ‘‘ Philosophical Essays,’’ pages 4-15. 

3'W. M. Urban, ‘‘ Valuation,’’ Vol. III., page 9. 

4H. Miinsterberg, ‘‘ Philosophie der Werte,’’ ler Theil, 4ter Abschsité; J. 
Dashiell, Philosophical Review, September, 1913. 

5 **Conception of God,’’ pages 247-265. 

6 ‘“The Principle of Individuality and Value,’’ Chapter 8. 
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gives pleasure. This is no real definition, because it does not account 
for the valuableness. Why should pleasure confer value? It is 
obvious enough that here is a vicious circle. Or suppose we say, 
value is whatever increases life. The statement may be true, but it 
assigns no ground for the ascription of the predicate ‘‘good’’; for 
why should increase of life be good? Similar criticism may be made 
of views which make value primary and define being in terms of 
value. They do not increase our knowledge of what value is: they 
rather give up the real problem by pronouncing the category inde- 
finable. Those who allege indefinability, however, do not, so far as I 
know, make any thoroughgoing attempt to consider all possible defi- 
nition. It is, in general, impossible to prove a given term indefinable: 
such a universal negative can have only inductive warrant. The 
most we can say is that no definition yet given is sufficient. And 
where no sufficient definition is, there conflict will break out, because 
liberty of interpretation is more or less unrestricted. The only way 
to deal with this state of affairs is to search further, until we can 
furnish a non-circular and positive definition. And for this no 
method is satisfactory but to trace out the common structure of all 
the valuable objects known to our experience, 7. ¢., to treat value as 
a ‘‘concrete universal’’ rather than an abstract one, and to obtain a 
definition in terms of the specific situations in which values are 
found. From such a definition alone may we learn something of the 
status of values in reality. 

It is, no doubt, to a certain extent absurd to attempt a problem of 
this size and importance in a brief paper. Only the roughest kind 
of a sketch can be given with many gaps in the evidence. A first 
essay in this direction must be imperfect; but let us hope that its 
errors will be corrected, and the way be pointed to further results. 

The objects which are considered valuable, good or bad, worthy 
of approval or disapproval, are generally acknowledged to belong to 
at least one of the following six classes: (1) those which ‘‘satisfy 
immediately any fundamental instinctive sense-tendency’’ of a living 
organism,’ (2) economic commodities, (3) esthetic or beautiful ob- 
jects, (4) moral conduct, (5) religious objects, (6) intellectual 
values. This classification differs from Urban’s, though not, I think, 
disagreeing with it; his analysis being psychological and genetic 
while ours is of objects rather than psychoses, following the scheme 
of G. Fonsegrive.* Let us consider these classes in turn. 

7W. M. Urban, ‘‘ Valuation,’’ page 192. Also, ‘‘there are certain funda- 
mental connative tendencies, such as hunger, sex, expression of bodily energy, etc., 
the satisfaction of which gives immediate and unconditional . .. worth’’ (ibid.). 
Professor Urban calls these ‘‘ condition worths,’’ since their value is dependent 


upon the condition of the organism. 
8 Revue Philosophique, Vol. 69, page 553, and Vol. 70, page 43. 
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1. The first class contains, in the main, objects of sensual pleas- 
ure, and prima facie their value is dependent on some organism. We 
may fairly say that pleasure connotes normal, unhindered function- 
ing of a living organism. If the value of these objects lies in the 
pleasure they afford, then their value lies in the fact that they con- 
tribute to the normal, unhindered functioning of the organism. Now 
such behavior of the organism is an essential part of its own con- 
tinued life. The definition of life is not yet furnished by biology, 
but some of its essential characteristics are agreed upon, and one of 
them is that a living organism tends to perpetuate its own life, to 
prolong it. That is, a living organism tends to perpetuate its own 
normal, unhindered functioning. The objects of instinctive sensual 
desire, when attained, help to fulfil that tendency. When the organ- 
ism is conscious of them, it feels them to be good (or if painful and 
thwarting the tendency, bad). But even if it were not conscious, as 
perhaps some lower organisms are not, any object that called out a 
reaction agreeing with this fundamental tendency of an organism 
would be to that organism a good. What an ameba ingests may be 
to the ameeba a good, though the ameba takes no conscious delight 
in it. The specific quale of this type of value lies in its helping to 
fulfil a certain fundamental tendency resident in the organism. 

2. Economie values. In the field of economies, ‘‘value [of an 
article] is always and only the power to command other desirable 
things in peaceful and voluntary exchange.’ A value is distin- 
guished from a utility. The latter has a certain kind of value in 
that it is useful to the one who wants it; but it is useful merely be- 
cause wanted, and not as having any power of exchange for other 
utilities. Hence a utility might come under the first class of values, 
the ‘‘condition worths,’’ whereas value as used in economics forms a 
distinct type, owing to its possessing exchangeability. Now there are 
two laws that apply to value in this field—the law of the threshold 
and the law of diminishing values. Important though they seem, 
however, they are for our purposes inessential. The law of the 
threshold states that there is a certain least amount, and a certain 
greatest amount, of a given article, beyond which value disappears. 
As Urban has shown, this is a psychological law pure and simple, 
analogous to Weber’s and Fechner’s laws; it applies to utility as 
well as to value. ‘‘This principle is an expression of the fact that 
the power of an object to call out a feeling of worth . . . depends 
not upon the object alone, but upon the feeling or connative disposi- 
tion of the subject as well.’’*° The familiar concepts of the ‘‘exist- 
ence-minimum’’ and ‘‘marginal utility,’’ and the whole field of this 


9 T, N. Carver, ‘‘ The Distribution of Wealth,’’ page 3. 
10 ** Valuation,’’ page 146. 
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law, do not then constitute part of the differentia of value. The 
same may be said of the law of diminishing values. It, too, has a 
psychological origin though not reducible to terms of stimulus and 
sensitivity. ‘‘It is a phenomenon of limitation of judgment capacity, 
rather than of capacity of stimulation.’’" It is not because economic 
values are values, rather than utilities, that these laws hold, but 
because, like utilities, they are relative to human appreciation. 
What, then, are the positive differentia of economic values? 

One specific property of value is exchangeability ; another is that 
value is a function of'scarcity.12 The less gold there is the greater is 
the value of gold; if there were an infinite amount of it, it would 
have no value. In other words, value exists only when the amount 
of the valuable article is limited; and the more it is limited, the 
greater the value (up to the psychological threshold). If we may 
call up a simile to help us interpret this fact, it is like the pressure 
of a gas, which exists only when the gas is confined, and increases as 
the volume is diminished. Indeed, the analogy between value and 
pressure is rather close. If a certain book has great value to me, I 
am willing to pay high for it; it dislodges from my purse an amount 
of money proportional to its value. So the pressure of a gas is 
measured by the amount of mass it dislodges. Again, as pressure of 
a gas means tendency to expand and occupy the space filled by other 
physical objects, so economic value of an article means a tendency 
for it to take the place, by purchase or exchange, of other articles. 
The fact that the valued article is desired by somebody makes this 
tendency no mere figure of speech, but a psychological, or even a 

physical, fact. Value here seems, then, to mean a real potentiality 
or tendency of the economic object to come, by. ‘replacing another 
object, into the.possession of somebody who desires it. If every one 
has it, if there is no scarcity, there can be no desire, and the tendency, 

“peamige “already fulfilled, does not exist; ‘hence scarcity is necessary 
‘to.value. Now it follows that economic alas tend to do two things: 
they tend to enhance the life of the prospective buyer by ministering 
to his wants, and they tend to enrich the economic life of the com- 
munity by promoting trade. The former is not peculiar to value, 
since utilities do the same thing; the latter is peculiar to value, and 
must constitute the result we are seeking. A commodity has eco- 
nomic value because it tends to be exchanged and thus to perpetuate 
or increase the economic life of the community. From the point of 
view of that economic life it thereby becomes a good, because it con- 
tributes to that life. This result is similar to the one we obtained 
from the study of the first class, the simple ‘‘condition worths.’’ The 


11 W. M. Urban, op. cit., page 173. 
12T, N. Carver, op. cit., page 12. 
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value of the valuable object consists in contributing to an already 
existing tendency, or group of tendencies. 

3. Esthetic or beautiful objects. The problem of a definition of 
beauty is extraordinarily difficult; there is no generally accepted 
solution. There are, however, certain fairly well-established attrib- 
utes of beauty, and we must simply do the best we can with these. 

Beautiful objects seem to be of two kinds, roughly distinguished 
as classic and romantic. The former have beauty of form and struc- 
ture; their elements display harmony, economy, or in a phrase whose 
significance is even greater than its triteness, unity in variety. It 
was the type most admired in classical antiquity. The second, 
romantic beauty, may be defined as laying stress ‘‘on the idea of 
significance, expressiveness, the utterance of all that life contains; 
in general, that is to say, on the conception of the characteristic.’’* 
It is ‘‘accompanied by the craving for free and passionate expres- 
sion.’ This is preeminently modern, connected with the modern 
interest in personality, man, and the subjective generally. The play- 
impulse, ‘‘semblant modes,’’ imagination, freedom, are expressions 
of this type. The two classes are related somewhat as static and 
dynamic. The distinction is not confined to works of art, but extends 
to natural objects as well. Human beauty, for instance, as Plato 
saw, divides approximately into these two kinds; feminine beauty 
being in the main static, a beauty of repose, of symmetry and com- 
position ; masculine being rather dynamic, active expression of inner 
potency in deeds, virility. Let us now consider the nature of each 
type. 

Unity in variety appears superficially to be the most meaningless 
of phrases. <A heap of gravel has unity, being one heap, and variety, 
having many pebbles of different sizes and shapes; but it has no 
beauty. This, however, is not unity in variety, but unity and variety. 
The preposition ‘‘in’’ signifies that each implies the other. A true 
case would be one in which each particular element clearly contrib- 
utes to the being and character of the rest, as in an arch or a living 
organism. It is this quality of mutual support and contribution 
that characterizes the classic type. Though the type is static, it is not 
inert, for each element has a positive and discernible effect on the 
others. Just as in the science of statics equilibrium is by no means 
mere absence of motion, but rather a balance of pressures, attractions, 
or repulsions, so here then is, if anything, more than if it were 
dynamic. We may commend this fact to those philosophers who are 
inclined to condemn the static as being lifeless and unproductive: 
e. g., using ‘‘static absolute’? as a term of reproach, refusing to 


18 Bosanquet, ‘‘ History of Aisthetics,’’ pages 4-5. 
14 Op. cit., page 5. 
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believe in substances, or anything but process. The ancient doctrine 
of repose was, indeed, far from being a counsel to death. Now it is 
in this mutual support that we find the clue to the ascription of 
worth. Each part of the beautiful object is implied by the others; 
each part is thus the fulfilment of the meaning which the others tend 
to express,> but can not by themselves fully express. The whole 
object is the fulfilment of the tendencies resident in each of its parts; 
from the point of view of those parts, then, it has worth or value. 
This is analogous to the result obtained in economic values and 
sensual values. But because the value here is wholly between the 
object’s own parts, it becomes intrinsic and the beautiful object’s 
beauty lies wholly within itself. Hence it is independent of the 
particular observer of practical results, or of mere liking. 

Romantic beauty seems to be quite different. The mutual deter- 
mination of part by part, as in a statue or a painting, is subordinated 
to ‘‘free and passionate expression.’ The contrast is analogous to 
that between determinism and freedom. Romantic beauty is meas- 
ured by the depth, sincerity, intensity of emotional appeal; not 
structure, but function, the dynamic side, is most in evidence. I do 
not, of course, mean that structure and form are absent, but—as seen 
in the modern and mainly romantic art of music—they are present 
as a necessary background rather than as the immediate source of 
the esthetic thrill. What is it, then, that moves us to say of romantic 
beauty, ‘‘it is good’’? Is it not that it reveals depths within the 
personality which are throughout life struggling for expression? I 
do not think we should consider music, the novel, the drama, more 
than merely pleasant if they did not show us, however inarticulately, 
the nature of our own personal life.* Personal life is always en- 
deavoring to express itself: romantic beauty succors and fulfils that 
endeavor. But such endeavor need not always be personal. The 
wild beauty of a winter storm, of a volcanic eruption, or any dynam- 
ically sublime event in nature, reveals hidden and restrained forces 
of nature as free and unconstrained. We may then venture to define 
romantic beauty to be the portrayal of an object as realizing, without 
restraint, what its inner nature tends to accomplish. The realization 
is good from the point of view of the object. And because the value 

15 Thus, it is said of Bach’s works in the polyphonic style that ‘‘they have 
that delicacy of inner adjustment more usually found in the works of nature than 
in those of man; their melodies grow out of their motive germs as plants put 
forth leaves and flowers; their separate voices fit into one another like the crystals 
in a bit of quartz; and the whole fabric of the music stands on its elemental har- 
monies as solidly as the mountains on their granite bases’’ (T. W. Surette and D. 
G. Mason, ‘‘The Appreciation of Music,’’ page 33). 


16 Cf. Surette and Mason, op. cit., page 203, remarks on the universality of 
Beethoven’s genius. 
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lies in the relation of the object to its own inner tendencies, the 
beauty is intrinsic and independent. 

At this point it may be well to meet a certain natural criticism. 
We shall probably be accused of speaking in mythological terms. Is 
there any such ‘‘inner nature,’’ ‘‘tendency to express itself,’’ ‘‘en- 
deavor,’’ etc., as we have spoken of? Nominalists do not like these 
words. But it is not necessary to prove that they are objectively 
true. ‘‘In esthetic enjoyment, we do not distinguish reality from 
semblance.’’*7 In romantic art, the object is portrayed as expressing 
what we feel to be the inner nature of the object. The question of 
illusion is irrelevant. In reality this objection is another form of the 
vulgar objection to novel-reading on the ground that the novel is 
only fiction. 

On the psychological side of esthetics we find a parallelism which 
confirms the above. ‘‘The diffusion of stimulation, the equilibrium 
of impulses, life-enhancement through repose!—this is the esthetic 
experience.’”'® Or as Fonsegrive says, ‘‘ Toutes les valeurs ésthetiques 
correspondent a des accroissements, toutes les non-valeurs a des di- 
minutions de vitalité intérieure.’’® Looking at the matter genetic- 
ally, Urban finds that the well-ordered object of civilized art must, 
indeed, minister to this equilibrium of impulses, this balance and 
repose of connative tendencies; as otherwise it could not have been 
developed. In the absence of such repose, some one impulse would 
prevail and there would follow a practical attitude, desire, or judg- 
ment.?° ‘‘. . . the formal element of order is significant only as a 
means of securing repose in the object (or content) which, when 
unesthetically experienced, is the object of explicit desire and judg- 
ment’’ (p. 229). In fact, as Urban shows, this ordering and 
balancing is a case of a general psychological law, that of comple- 
mentary values. Now this simply means that the impulses combine 
into a whole such that each member affects and influences the others. 
It is quite analogous to the definition given of classic beauty, though 
couched in terms of impulses and feelings. 

4. Moral. values. ‘‘Our moral judgments are ultimately judg- 
ments of value,’’** and ‘‘by moral value we generally mean the par- 
ticular kind of value which we assign to a good character’’ (p. 138). 
Notwithstanding the vast amount of conflict and disagreement be- 
tween ethical systems, we may deal with this province briefly. For 
the disagreements do not so much concern the concrete description of 

17 Baldwin’s Dictionary, Art. ‘‘ Aésthetic.’’ 

18 E, Puffer, ‘‘ The Psychology of Beauty,’’ page 55. 

19 Revue Philosophique, Vol. 69, page 572. 

20 ‘* Valuation,’’ page 225. 

21 Cf, Rashdall, ‘‘ Theory of Good and Evil,’’ page 137. 
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a good character as the ultimate metaphysical formulation of it. In 
practise there is a fair agreement that it is a character which tends 
to preserve, so far as possible, the acknowledged values of life, for 
society and for the individual. Its own value would then lie in its 
contributing to personal life as a whole. It has been found impos- 
sible to define a good character in abstraction from the concrete 
values of personal life; even Kant’s autonomous will must act so that 
its maxim could, in actual life, become a universal law. And it 
could become so only by ministering to the welfare of society and 
the individual. 

5. Religion and morality should hardly, I think, be identified, 
even though they may in the long run be inseparable; but the reli- 
gious values seem to me to be of the same character as the moral 
values. Perhaps the definition of religion which assumes the least 
is that of Hoffding: ‘‘the fundamental axiom of religion, that which 
expresses the innermost tendency of all religions, is the axiom of the 
conservation of value.’’®? While one may personally believe that 
religion is much more than this, it does not seem possible that it 
could well be less if it is to be a worth-attitude rather than an onto- 
logical one. But even from this minimum of character we may see 
why religion has itself the highest of all values to the devotee. It is 
because it appears to him as that which contributes to the mainte- 
nance of all the values, whether in this life or another one. There 
seems to be no difference between this type of value and the moral, 
except one of degree: the religious being the greater and being guar- 
anteed by a higher power than human will. And both the religious 
and the moral values are those which assist in promoting those more 
ultimate goods which persons inevitably endeavor to secure. 

6. Intellectual values. To most human beings, the truth about 
things is a value: the proof is that they try so hard to get it. As 
we might expect, philosophers differ on the nature of this value. 
One party holds that it is relative to other and practical values; a 
second party, that it is instrinsic, good for its own sake. If the 
former view is correct, the value of truth is analogous to that of 
morality ; it consists in ministering to increased life. If the latter 
view is correct, truth is similar to an esthetic value. 


Here we are 
met by another conflict of views. 


Non-pragmatists are generally 


either idealists or realists; the idealists declare truth to be a coher- 

ent system of propositions, the realists believe that its essence lies 

in its correspondence with external reality. On the idealistic view 

we have in the value of truth the same structure as in that of classic 

beauty: a system of mutually determining parts, harmonious, eco- 

nomic. On the realistic view truth consists in the expression of what 
22 ‘*Philosophy of Religion,’’ page 215. 
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is real in terms of human knowledge. The value of the truth lies 
in its trueness, 7. e., in the fact that it expresses to us the nature of 
reality. This is comparable to romantic beauty, which we found to 
consist in the expression of the inner nature of an object. The 
search for truth by us human beings is the endeavor to get this reality 
expressed in our experience. Truth is the fulfilment of that endeavor 
after expression, and its value must then be said to be definable in 
the same terms as romantic beauty. Oddly enough, the usual view is 
that idealism is nearer to romanticism than is realism: but that is, I 
think, not true of modern objective idealism. It is akin to classicism, 
system, order; while realism seeks the expression of the tendency to 
independence and freedom, and is thus essentially romantic. 

The material for a definition of values is now at hand. We have 
found in all cases that the value of an object consists in its helping 
to complete or fulfil some tendency already present. In most of the 
cases that men consider values, it is the fulfilment of tendencies in 
the human organism, physical or conscious. Hence values are gen- 
erally considered dependent on some personality.2? But that would 
seem a hasty generalization. The elegance of a mathematical proof— 
a form of classic beauty—consists in the economy of its structure, the 
mutual determination of its parts; and it continues just as elegant 
when no one reads it, for it is constituted by objective logical impli- 
cations. The beauty of the proof is universally valid and indepen- 
dent of changes in the percipient ; which is what objectivity means to 
subjectivist and realist alike. And it is in unconscious accord with 
our impersonal definition that we say sunlight is good for a plant, or 
injurious to a photographic negative. If we do not speak thus of 
inorganic nature, it is because persistent and dominant tendencies, 
such as appear in living things, do not there obtrude themselves upon 
our attention. We are so used to thinking of nature as a cut-and- 
dried system, so intimidated (shall I say?) by the triumphs of the 
exclusive scientific attitude, that we dare not find an analogy between 
our own values and the processes studied in physics. But there is, 
I believe, a close analogy. We saw it explicitly in the economic 
values, and the other cases showed the same logical structure. Given 
any tendency, in dead nature, in living organisms, in conscious minds, 
which presses toward a certain end: any other tendency that furthers 
this is for it a good, and any that resists it is for it bad. 

May we here claim to have deduced the notion of value from 
purely factual categories? The specific qualia of the good and bad 
were empirically found to be furthering and hindering of some 
tendency. Now this statement is couched wholly in terms other than 


23 Hoffding says: ‘‘It is personality which, in the world of our experience, 
invests all other things with value,’’ ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion,’’ page 279. 
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those of value; yet we may be accused of a certain vicious circle. 
For, to say that the furthering of a tendency is to that tendency a 
good is to imply that the fulfilment is good; and why, after all, should 
it be so? Have we really deduced the notion ‘‘good’’ from the notion 
‘‘fulfilment’’? The accusation certainly looks plausible, that we 
have simply begged the concept ‘‘good,’’ and left value, or at least 
the core of value, undefined.** Now, even were this the case, our 
definition should still have much utility, since it reveals certain 
characters intrinsic to value; and this knowledge is indispensable to 
any metaphysics on the subject. That within these characters might 
lie an indefinable, inaccessible core, could not deprive the definition 
of truth or of usefulness so far as it goes. But to me, I admit, the 
above formula seems to have laid bare the very innermost core of 
value; and for the following two reasons. (1) There is, so far as I 
can see, no further namable, identifiable quale; to allege it seems 
to me an unwarrantable mystification, setting up an unknowable 
from which nothing can be learned. ‘‘Good’’ is, no doubt, a different 
notion from ‘‘fulfilment’’ and therefore appears to contain some- 
thing not authorized in the content of the latter notion. But (2) 
that is because ‘‘good’’ is the relation between the fulfilment (or 
furthering) and the tendency; a relation uniquely determined, and 
sufficiently determined, by the two. And because of this unique and 
sufficient determination, we have, I think, a right to say that the no- 
tion of ‘‘good’’ is not begged, but deduced. Accordingly, I venture 
to offer the above definition as the only non-circular, positive one that 
I have yet seen. The objections which common sense perhaps feels, 
to any such claim of deduction of value from fact, would be per- 
fectly sound, did fact not contain the category of tendency or poten- 
tiality. Without that category, we may admit, there would be a 
chasm between value and fact. A world whose only predicates were 
those of actual existent terms and relations, whether permanent or 
changing, would be a world in which no values could arise. We 
could say that so and so is, was, or will be, but we could say no more. 
But potentiality implies an end; though not necessarily in the teleo- 
logical sense. And potentiality is a category in good use in the field 
of statics, theory of heat, and other branches of physics. Now it is 
in this region of the factual, and in this alone, that the notion of 
good or bad, of value, can arise. , 

There is, however, a further objection to our definition, drawn 
from its consequences, to leave which unmentioned might seem the 
concealment of a fatal weakness. Our formula appears (and I think 
the appearance is truth) to commit us to a merely quantitative view. 
If a value consists in contribution to the fulfilment of a given tend- 


24T owe this objection to Professor Urban. 
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ency, then the only sense in which one value can be greater, better, 
or higher than another, is in contributing more powerfully to a given 
tendency, or in contributing to a greater number of tendencies. To 
many this would appear a reductio ad absurdum; for it is widely 
believed that Hedonism has fallen before an analogous objection, and 
that values, like pleasures, are qualitatively higher and lower. But, 
in the first place, appeal can hardly with justice be made in philos- 
ophy to any doctrine, in order to confute another. The qualitative 
view, like most philosophical views, can not be regarded as estab- 
lished by consensus of experts; and if empirical evidence conflicts - 
with it, and shows value to be a quantitative affair, the pre- 
sumption wouid seem to be against the qualitative view. But 
further, the appeal to qualities is, in general, the appeal to the 
indefinable. It is not a source of strength, but of weakness; a 
giving up of problems, or a refusal to analyze. We wish to 
know why a good moral character is better than a good dinner. Our 
view indicates that it is because the good character contributes to a 
vastly greater number of tendencies, in living organisms, than the 
dinner per se can do. That which is the more inclusive or the more 
intense is, other things being equal, the higher and better. This sort 
of account explains the degree of a value while the qualitative ac- 
count explains nothing. But a detailed working out of this state- 
ment’s consequences for the theory of the scale of values is here not 
possible. 

Do values then exist? Yes, if they are felt; just as much as gravi- 
tation, pressure, collisions exist. They may be physical tendencies, 
or any other kind; so long as they are verifiable as aiding or hinder- 
ing other tendencies of any kind whatsoever. There is no gulf be- 
tween value and fact. Let it not be objected that we have made 
value so ubiquitous as to lose all significance. One might as well say 
that gravitation is meaningless because it applies to all bodies. Of 
course, not all imagined values are real tendencies. A man’s own 
wealth may be to him an imaginary value, but without any concrete 
evidence of its potency. But though this holds of particular and 
lesser values, it is of diminishing force with the greater and more 
universal values. Here we come in sight of a metaphysical conse- 
quence of our definition which shows it to be, I think, a fertile and 
suggestive one. 

Some values are higher, more inclusive, than others. Thus, a 
person has great value, because by foresight he is able to further so 
many tendencies; those of the physical organism, of intellect, moral- 
ity, art, etc. We may imagine a super-personal value which will in- 
clude a much greater potentiality of this sort; even an all-inclusive 
value which will tend to fulfil all the tendencies in the universe. The 
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more inclusive this value is, the fewer tendencies are left outside 
which might oppose its complete realization of itself. If it were all- 
inclusive, there would be nothing left to prevent its passing from 
potentiality to actuality. A: perfect value, or a perfect being, conse- 
quently, must be actual—as the ontological proof said. But the ques- 
tion remains, is there any empirical evidence of such an all-inclusive 
or perfect value, even as merely potential? Does the ideal of perfec- 
tion show itself as a real tendency, working in experience? Relig- 
ious people claim that it does so, in their own personal experience. 
It is outside our province to discuss this question. But it is, I think, 
a wholly empirical one. The definition of value obtained above would 
seem to show that if such an ideal is verifiable.as a working tendency 
in our lives, the ontological proof would hold. Kant’s refutation of 
that proof was based on the assumption, inherited from Descartes, 
of a gulf fixed between subject and object, value and fact. But our 
definition has crossed that gulf; or rather has shown that there is no 
gulf. Something of the fertility of the definition lies, I believe, in 
that closure of a long-established breach. 

One more application of the definition may be made. At bottom, 
all reasoning, thinking, proving, knowing, is based upon certain 
principles which carry with them their own evidence. Such are the 
axioms of logic, the axiom that reality is accessible only in experience, 
ete. These are accepted because they are ‘‘deemed worthy.’’ They 
alone make knowledge possible, and thus contribute to our desire for 
knowledge. They are to knowledge what God is to the religious 
devotee: they are all-inclusive cognitive values, grounding all par- 
ticular judgments and their connections. Because they ground all 
knowledge, there is nothing to contradict them; their mere appear- 
ance guarantees their truth; they are, to us, methods of immediate 
insight. Their value is then more than potential, and they become 
truths. This is not the case with any less fundamental propositions, 
however useful they are; for the latter do not ground all knowledge, 
and some other propositions might contradict them. The funda- 
mental axioms of all knowledge constitute a special case, like the 
perfect being, where value implies objective realization. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. W. H. SHELDON. 





TWO FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE ECONOMICAL 
LEARNING? 


HE formation of a new habit—which is the process of learning— 
- Offers many problems to the experimental psychologist. Re- 
cently there has been considerable discussion as to the proper distri- 


1 Read before the Atlanta meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in Section H. (One correction due to information more 
recently supplied me by letter has been made with reference to Pyle’s work.) 
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bution of working periods in such formation. Such questions have 
been asked.as, ‘‘ How long should one work at any one period?’’ and, 
‘‘How long an interval of time should intervene between successive 
periods?’’ That is, what is the relative value of short periods of 
work as compared with longer periods? And again, what is the 
value of short intervals between working periods as compared with 
longer intervals? 

These questions have not only been asked, but already answered, 
at least in part. The experimental investigations of Ebbinghaus,’ 
Yost, Dearborn,* Starch,’ and Pyle® all agree in the main that short 
working periods are superior to longer periods, and that intervals of 
a day are superior to longer or shorter intervals. But just how 
much more efficient certain periods are than others has not been 
worked out with anything like the accuracy that we need. And more 
important still, we do not know, except in a very general way, what 
the factors are which go to cause the results so far obtained. 

I am interested in these same questions, but from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint from that of the above-mentioned experimenters. 
And though my work has been rather more concrete than theirs, I 
have arrived at conclusions absolutely confirmatory of this previous 
work. I have been endeavoring for some time to determine how dif- 
ferent intervals of time between presentations of a firm’s advertise- 
ments affect the final permanent impression. My special problem 
has been to determine the relative effects produced upon a reader, 
(a) when four advertisements of one firm are seen within a few 
minutes of each other, (b) when four advertisements are seen at in- 
tervals of one week, and (c) when four advertisements are seen at 
intervals of one month. 

In systematizing my results I have used as a standard the average 
strength of a reader’s retention of an advertisement four months 
after it was seen. This ability then is represented by 100. In Plate 
I. all my other measurements are shown in terms of this 100, and by 
it we can see how successive repetitions of advertisements affect 
permanence of impression. When the four advertisements are seen 
within a few minutes of each other the four create an impression 
that is 82 per cent. superior to that created by but one advertisement. 

2H. Ebbinghaus, ‘‘Griindzuge der Psychologie,’’ Zweite Auflage, page 657. 
3A. Yost, ‘‘Die Assoziationsfestigheit in ihrer Abhangigheit von der Ver- 
teilung der Wiederholungen.’’ Zeitsch. f. Psychol., 1897, 14, 436-472. 


4 W. F. Dearborn, ‘‘ Experiments in Learning,’’ J. of Educ. Psychol., 1910, 1, 
page 373. 


5D. Starch, ‘‘ Periods of Work in Learning,’’ J. of Educ. Psychol., 1912, 3, 
pages 209-213. 


6W. H. Pyle, ‘‘Economical Learning,’’ J. of Educ. Psychol., 1912-13, 
pages 148-158. 
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When the four advertisements are seen at intervals of a week the 
four create an impression 90 per cent. greater than did one. But 
when the interval is still further lengthened to one month the total 
impression from the four advertisements drops to only 45 per cent. 
more than from one advertisement. 

Such a result is rather surprising when it is recalled that in the 
first case all the advertisements of a firm are seen fully four months 
before the test, in the second case the last advertisement of the firm 
is seen three months before the test, and in the last case the last ad- 
vertisement is seen but one month before the test. 

These figures indicate, then, that a firm’s advertisements repeated 
at intervals of a few minutes or of a week create a very much greater 
permanent impression than they would if they were repeated at 
intervals of one month. 

Thus far, I have secured no data concerning repetitions a day 
apart. All the work done on the subject, however, has been so strong 
in favor of the day interval, that I feel no hesitation in judging that 
I shall probably find it superior in my case. 

But now there is another factor which influences learning, which 
enters into the general problem before us. How long should one 
work at one time in order to secure the greatest returns per minute 
spent? The workers on this question so far, with the exception of 
Pyle, have complicated their results by asking, for example, which 
is better: 2 repetitions a day for 12 days, or 4 repetitions a day for 
6 days, or 8 repetitions a day for 3 days. Here two factors, ‘‘length 
of working period”’ and “‘tl e number of presentations,’’ are involved. 
Pyle tells us that a 30- to 45-minute period is superior to a 15-minute 
or a 60-minute period. That is, if four individuals of equal ability 
work each day, respectively, 15, 30, 45, and 60 minutes, the second, 
by one calculation, and the third, by another, do the greatest amount 
of work. Pyle was presumably interested in the proper length of a 
recitation period and so gave his results in this way. But his data, 
as given, do not tell us how much work has been done by the four 
individuals if we consider the amount of time spent by them, minute 
per minute. 

After simply reading his article I imagined that the 15-minute 
worker had probably accomplished more per minute than the other 
three workers. <A recent letter has, however, made it clear that those 
who worked 30 minutes a day accomplished more per minute than 
those who worked 15 minutes a day, or those who worked longer 
perieds than 30 minutes. 

Now let me report some recent work of my own which, though it 
seems to have little in common with the just-mentioned investiga- 
tions, touches intrinsically the same problem. 
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PuaTE I. Showing the Increase in Effect of Seeing Two Advertisements or 
Four Advertisements over that of Seeing One Advertisement when (a) the Ad- 
vertisements Follow One Another at Intervals of a Few Minutes, (b) the Ad- 
vertisements Follow at Intervals of One Week, and (c) the Advertisements Fol- 
low at Intervals of One Month. 
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PuaTE II. Showing the Decrease in the Number of Advertisements that can 
be Recognized Immediately Afterwards as the Total Number of Advertisements 
Shown at One Time is Increased. 
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PuaTE III. Showing the Per cent. of Readers who Remember a Firm Four 
Months after the First Advertisement is Seen when, (a) the Advertisements Fol- 
low One Another at Intervals of a Few Minutes and 168 Pages of Advertising 
are Seen All at One Time, and (b) the Advertisements Follow at Intervals of 
One Month and but 42 Pages of Advertising are Seen at One Time. 


I have already shown that as you increase the number of ad- 
vertisements that are seen at any one time, you correspondingly de- 
crease the total number that may be recognized immediately after- 
wards.” In other words, this means that the larger the number of 
objects attended to at one time the smaller can be the impression 
from any one of them. The curve is shown in Plate II. Now this 
law holds true in advertising, as I have sufficiently shown in some 
experiments done for practical advertising men. For example, the 
average full-page advertisement in Everybody’s Magazine with its 
144 pages of advertising is remembered by 6.8 per cent. of the read- 
ers, whereas such an advertisement in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine with but 24 pages of advertising is remembered by 12.4 per 
cent. of its readers. In both these cases the persons tested read the 
magazines at their leisure and were tested one week after—none of 
them ever dreaming that he would be tested. The advertisements in 
the smaller advertising section, where but 24 pages of advertising 
were to be seen, were remembered by 84 per cent. more individuals 


7E. K. Strong, Jr., ‘‘The Effect of Length of Series upon Recognition 
Memory,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1912, 19, pages 447-462. 
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than in the larger magazine with its 144 pages of advertising. From 
our curve we find that one advertisement in 24 can be remembered 
by 73.5 per cent. of the subjects immediately afterwards as com- 
pared with but 38.0 per cent. when 144 advertisements are seen all 
at once. In this case the superiority is 94 per cent. A difference of 
but 10 per cent. between these two investigations, widely different in 
character as they are, is of no great moment. 

Let me give you another example. Recently I tested two groups 
of individuals—one group looked through a magazine containing 
42 advertising pages, the other looked through this same magazine 
and 3 others with a total of 168 pages of advertising. One month 
later they were tested as to the advertisements they noticed. The 
second group remembered 7.8 per cent. of the advertisements in the 
first magazine, whereas the first, who saw only one magazine, remem- 
bered 14.9 per cent. of the advertisements in it. Increasing the num- 
ber of advertising pages from 42 to 168 resulted in a decrease in the 
per cent. remembered among the 42 pages from 14.9 per cent. to 7.8 
per cent. That means that the situation in which but 42 pages are 
read allows a 91 per cent. greater impression to be made than the one 
in which 168 pages are read. Now what do we find from our curve 
(Plate II.) ? The superiority of 42 pages is just 95 per cent. greater 
than 168 pages. Here the difference between these two entirely 
different experiments is but 4 per cent. Let me emphasize this. In 
the experiment on which was based the curve in Plate II. the indi- 
viduals were allowed but one second a page and were tested imme- 
diately afterwards. In the just mentioned experiment the indi- 
viduals were allowed to look at the magazines as they ordinarily do, 
spending as much time as they wished to. And here they were tested 
one month afterwards. Yet in both cases the relative superiority of 
the impression made from each one of 42 pages of advertising over 
that of each one of 168 pages was practically identical—being, respec- 
tively, 95 per cent. and 91 per cent. 

I think there is no doubt I have proved my point—that the 
smaller the number of objects attended to at one time the greater the 
impression each can and does make. 

Here it seems to me my results parallel those of Pyle to a con- 
siderable degree. After a certain length of time he finds that fur- 
ther increases of time do not give corresponding increases in amount 
learned. In his work other factors, such as ‘‘warming-up,’’ etc., 
may be present to prevent the shorter time intervals from being so 
effective as intervals which are a little longer. My work certainly 
shows that the fewer advertisements seen at once the better chance 
each has to be remembered. 

But why is this so? I feel myself that an answer may be found 
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to this query by a scrutiny of some work along a rather different line. 

Miiller and Pilzecker first emphasized the fact that, in memorizing, 
the best results could be obtained by resting after learning instead 
of going on to other work. When a second stanza was learned imme- 
diately after the first, the retention of the first was injured to a con- 
siderable degree as compared with the case where an interval of rest 
was allowed before the study of a second stanza. For example, a 
score of 56 was thus lowered to 26. This inhibitory effect has been 
referred to by the term ‘‘retroactive inhibition.’’ Book told me a 
few days ago of some work he had just finished. He found that non- 
sense syllables were best retained if a short period of rest followed 
the memorizing. If a problem in arithmetic followed the memorizing, 
the syllables could not be remembered so well as if the memorizer 
had rested instead, but they could be remembered better than if a 
second series of syllables were studied during that period. 

It is apparent from these studies that strenuous mental work 
following immediately a mental process of learning acts in an inhib- 
itory manner upon the already formed associations. Possibly, 
indeed, we should speak of such associations, not as formed, but 
still forming. For apparently we must look upon the learning proc- 
ess as a formation of new associations which require some time in 
which to ‘‘set’’ or become ‘‘consolidated.’’ Immediate subsequent 
activity seems to inhibit such consolidation. Moreover, the more 
similar the subsequent activity is to that which has gone before, the 
more serious is the injury to the earlier work. 

With this in mind it is very easy to see a good reason for the re- 
sults I have been obtaining in my work in advertising. The impres- 
sion from the first advertisement seen in a magazine requires some 
time in which to set. But the impression made from the second 
advertisement follows it immediately and inhibits the first. A third 
impression follows and inhibits further the first two, and so on. And 
so we find that the more advertisements seen at any one time the 
slighter the permanent impression from any one of them. 

Coming back now to the work of Starch and Pyle, we must see 
in their work the same situation that has faced us in advertising. In 
learning of any sort the more new impressions made one after the 
other, the less can be the permanent retention from any one of them. 
And this is the reason that Pyle can find the surprising fact that an 
individual can actually learn more working 30 minutes a day than 
when working 60 minutes a day. 

. To return to the results of my own investigations. I have one 
more point to bring out. I have shown that intervals of different 
lengths between repetitions are of different values, and that the 
greater the number of impressions received at any one time the less 
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permanent any one of them can be. Now of these two factors in the 
learning process the second is by far the more important. 

By combining the results of two experiments we have this situa- 
tion. One group of individuals saw four magazines one right after 
the other. The other group saw the same four magazines at intervals 
of one month. Both groups were tested four months after the first 
magazine was seen in each case. Plate III. shows the results. It is 
very evident that the second arrangement is better than the first. 
Now we have already seen that repetitions separated by a few 
minutes are very much more effective than repetitions a month apart. 
The trouble here is that the first group saw 168 pages of advertising 
at one time, whereas the second group saw only 42 pages of adver- 
tising at any one time. The slight impression possible from any one 
advertisement among 168, as compared with the impression received 
when among 42 advertisements, has far offset the advantage from 
having the repetitions within a few minutes as compared with one 
month. 

Summarizing, I have hoped to make clear in this paper: 

First. Of all intervals between successive repetitions that of a 
day’s length will give us our maximum results, and those of a few 
minutes and of a week are much superior to that of a month. 

Second. The more impressions made at one time, the less is the 
permanent retention of any one of them. This is probably due to the 
effect of retroactive inhibition. 

Third. In any situation when both length of interval and the 
number of impressions to be made at any one time are concerned, it 
should be borne in mind that the second factor is far more important 
than the first. 

This means that further work should be directed more partic- 
ularly to a better understanding of how many impressions can be 
made to advantage at any one time, rather than to the proper interval 
of time between their successive presentations. 


Epwarp K. Strong, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





CONCEPTS AND EXISTENCE 


ROFESSOR BUSH’S discussion on ‘‘Concepts and Existence’” 
provokes me to violent agreement with every point he there 
makes, save one. And that one is, I believe, not at all vital to Pro- 
fessor Bush’s central thesis. It is, however, important enough to be 
cleared up. For upon it alone Professor Bush rests his argument 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. X., page 686. 
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against one side of my attempt? to expose as erroneous the ancient 
distinction between ‘‘noused’’ things and sensed things. The par- 
ticular distinction I am interested in overthrowing is the Platonic 
one which makes the senses the organs of experiencing particulars 
and the intellect the organ of experiencing universals. To avoid 
needless misunderstanding, I ought to reaffirm what I said in my 
recent article on the subject: how and where and under what condi- 
tions any given entity is experienced is a purely empirical question 
which can not be answered by inference from any purely logical 
propositions and distinctions (such as the distinction between ‘‘ genus 
homo’’ and John Smith of Smithville). I do not believe that all 
universals can be perceived, any more than I believe that all partic- 
ulars can be. Furthermore, I am quite willing to agree with Pro- 
fessor Bush when he says that ‘‘the ancient distinction between 
noused things and sensed things can not be made quite to disappear,”’ 
if by this statement he means that most universals are not given in 
simple perception, and that especially most universals of the I, order 
are never so given because they are not existential at all. 

But Professor Bush adds to this meaning another one which he 
establishes through an entirely different argument. Taking the 
geometrical straight line as an illustration, he seeks to show that 
“‘that which now appears in a definition reached after many years 
of highly expert use is surely a different thing from the straight edge 
of a particular object. Rules for construction need not be identical 
with empirical descriptions of what is beheld after construction.’’ 
Geometrical entities, says Professor Bush, are reached through a 
long process of trial and error by experts; and the experts construct 
their definitions with an eye to particular results and manipulations; 
so they finally construct concepts which are quite different from the 
things we perceive. How great this difference is, Professor Bush 
indicates in the following passage: 

‘*In geometry, the line is the definition, although in architecture it is a 
straight edge of structural matter. We speak of the plan of the roof, the lines 
of the roof, the system of lines, etc., but what is a definition doing with a prepo- 


sition of? The selected property of a thing becomes an instrument in geometri- 
eal operations. . .’? 


What, now, is the nature of such a definition? It is as follows, 
according to Professor Bush: 


‘¢. . , Isolating this property (of straightness), . . . how shall we de- 
scribe it? It will not help us to say that a straight line is a bee line. We must 
describe it after the if-then fashion. In any case, we seek a formula, a con- 
cept for bringing a straight line into existence. When we have done so, we have 
another object which repeats the property. . . . Is there, however, no difference 


2‘¢The Empirical Status of Geometrical Entities,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. X., 
page 393. 
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between the formula of a railroad curve and the curve of the track when laid 
down? It would be a little unusual to say that we perceive the curve of a track 
that doesn’t yet exist. The curve is, meanwhile, the plan of the engineer... .’’ 


Here I begin to grow troubled. It seems to me that this entire 
line of reasoning proceeds from a wrong assumption about the 
straight line (and all other geometrical entities). We are told that 
‘‘the line is the definition.’’ But I certainly can not agree.to this, 
nor could a geometer, so long as he wasn’t trying to be a metaphys- 
acian. Indeed, the very wording of the definition is, as Professor 
Bush says, a formula, one ‘‘for bringing a straight line into exist- 
ence.’’ Now, if this is true, how can the definition be identical with 
that which it is to bring into existence ? 

The definition, insofar as it is a pragmatic entity, is related to 
the straight line precisely as the recipe of a cake is related to the 
eake. I wish some of our champions of pragmatism would say this 
quite boldly. It would help clear up an unnecessary confusion, 
notably the one into which, as it appears to me, Professor Bush has 
lapsed. The cake is not the recipe, and the recipe is not the cake. 
Each has properties which the other lacks, consequences which the 
other never can bring to pass. So, too, with the definition and the 
straight line. The former is (or may be) a recipe which, 2f used 
upon suitable material, will then produce a straight line which you 
may see and feel and perhaps use in building a house. 

Grant this, and does it not follow that the relation between form- 
ula and thing to be made has nothing to do with the relation between 
universal and particular? For the formula is not the universal and 
never can be, any more than the recipe is the cake. One way of 
proving this is as follows: We perceive genuine straight lines. 
(Here, I take it, Professor Bush agrees with me.) But we do not 
perceive them as definitions (there is no 2f-then relation in them, nor 
are the implications of the preconditions of straightness visible). 
Hence what we perceive is not a definition. Hence, if what we per- 
ceive is identical with what the geometer’s recipe produces, the 
straight line is not a definition, nor is the definition the line. What, 
then, is a formula? It is precisely what people have always sup- 
posed it to be; a statement of the materials and methods for bringing 
about a certain state of affairs. The state of affairs may be any- 
thing you please except the formula itself. There is a formula for 
curing hams, a formula for paying your income tax, a formula for 
making automobile tires, a formula for launching a stock company, 
and so on, formulas without end. Now, I have not heard anybody 
suggest that an automobile tire is identical with its definition. Cer- 
tainly a man who found himself ten miles from the nearest garage, 
and with the rear tires of his car punctured, would not feel that he 
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could slip a couple of definitions onto the wheels and spin merrily 
onward. 

I do not see in what respect straight lines differ from tires, in 
their respective relations to their generating formulas. 


WALTER B. PITKIN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology. Hersert LEsiie 
Stewart. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. Pp. ix-+- 2381. 


In a foreword the author writes: “A considerable proportion of the 
audience to which the lectures were addressed consisted of persons possess- 
ing little previous knowledge of the subject, and the essays, as now pub- 
lished, are intended to be intelligible to the general educated reader. To 
those versed in the technicalities of philosophical discussion this must be 
my apology for the popular style in which these papers were written.” 
There seems to be little occasion for this apology. 

The following subjects are treated in the order given: “ The Reform 
in Psychology,” “The Present Position of the Hypothesis of Sub-con- 
sciousness,” “The Interpretation of Genius,” “The Growth of Public 
Opinion Psychologically Considered,” “Pragmatism,” “ Recidivism,” 
“Pessimism,” “The Value-Judgment and The Independence of Ethics” 
and “ The Cult of Nietzsche.” 

In the first essay, in which the author undertakes to appraise the “ new 
psychology,” we find the following remarkable statement: “One of the 
best fruits of this independent psychological movement has been the es- 
tablishment of the Society for Psychical Research.” Such a prop for 
psychological science would not be highly regarded in America. And 
again we read (p. 17): “ Already amid many protests whose echoes have 
yet scarcely died away it has established telepathy as a principle of ex- 
planation.” When due allowance is made for philosophical hospitality 
such a statement still appears sanguine. On the other hand, generous 
welcome is accorded animal and comparative psychology. A clear state- 
ment is given of the relation that that psychology should sustain to ethics, 
jurisprudence, and politics. The fault with Mill and his school was not 
that they used psychology in the manner that they did, but that they had 
a bad psychology. It is the author’s desire that the “new psychology ” 
may be “ applied to these studies with Mill’s logic and lucidity.” After 
reading the volume through one is disposed to doubt whether the writer 
fully recognizes the implications of what he so generously accepts in his 
initial address. : 

The essay on pragmatism is characteristic of the writer. The 
leaders of the pragmatic movement are praised for the important service 
that they have rendered to clear thinking, a service rendered in three 
ways. First of all in their critique of concepts they “have helped us to 
escape the difficulties in which an epistemology like Mr. Bradley’s must 
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be entangled, by substituting the idea of a science that advances by pro- 
visional hypotheses brought constantly to the touchstone of actual ‘ work- 
ing’ for the idea of a mental process whose stages correspond bit by bit 
to the processes of nature.” Again in their attack upon the British phi- 
losopher’s “habit of recognizing difficulties;” pragmatists have refused 
to believe that any higher synthesis can justify “us in saying two con- 
tradictory things at the same time, and every reader of the philosophical 
literature of which I am speaking knows how sorely the admonition was 
required.” Furthermore, they have forced philosophers to reopen the much- 
vexed question as to the relation between the psychology of cognition and 
epistemology and metaphysics. While they have done no more than 
merely force the reopening of this question, they have done this at a most 
opportune moment. But while these things may be said in favor of prag- 
matism, there is “no real justification in the evidence that has been ad- 
duced” for the thesis that the movement exists to enforce, viz., “ that 
truth is not a purely intellectual ideal and that it is to be recognized by 
other than intellectual tests.” Laying verbal difficulties aside, we do not 
have to believe certain things because we feel and will in certain ways. 
As to the dictum of Schiller, “ The foundation truths are at bottom pos- 
tulates which we must accept 7f the universe is to be fit to live in,” it may 
be replied that genuine first truths, such as that the universe is rational 
through and through, need no demonstration. The relational character of 
experience is just as ultimate a datum as sense-impressions. Thinking is 
relating, and relating is synonymous with the establishment of causal con- 
nections. It is foolish to ask how thought can justify its causal law; this 
would be to ask that thought justify itself. Furthermore, pragmatists are 
not the first to do “ justice to the significance of the feelings and the will 
for the solution of the world problems.” The “ demands and cravings” of 
human nature have long stood theology in good stead. By way of concilia- 
tion Mr. Stewart urges that the universe might well be rational through 
and through without reason’s being the sole or even the most direct avenue 
into the ultimate heart of things. “No doubt when viewed from the 
standpoint of omniscience the whole scheme of things is so fitly joined 
together that every part is seen to involve every other part after the 
fashion on which the Hegelians love to dwell.” But “mental operation 
does not cease to be intellectual because it can not be embodied in a 
syllogism.” ‘There may well be other ways to the center of things. And 
to the author’s mind “the non-rationative, but still intellectual, faculty 
of intuition is . . . one of the most fertile suggestions of the greatest of 
living thinkers, M. Henri Bergson.” The writer’s position may be summed 
up in his own words. “Its [pragmatism’s] importance lies in the shock 
it has given to so many slothful dogmatisms and in the determined effort 
it has made to bring philosophy face to face with the concrete things of 
life.” 

This is cold comfort from a conciliator. Add to this the marked dis- 
position of Mr. Stewart to cling tenaciously to the Hegelian universe, and 
one can well believe that the author will make little headway in his 
conciliatory labors. Pragmatism presupposes an evolving universe and 
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evolving minds,—an evolution that is a unique modern conception. 
Between the evolving universe and the evolving minds there exists an 
interaction involving a mutual plasticity between the knower and the 
thing known, a doctrine that is likewise unique. In previous doctrines the 
mind has been represented as plastic before nature’s activity, or nature 
has been thought to be the creation of an active mind. There have been 
various efforts to establish an agreement between nature and mind, or to 
explain a postulated resemblance between things as they exist and as they 
are thought. At least, pragmatism introduces some novelty. But while 
pragmatism presupposes a universe so constituted—which of course is 
quite enough to let out all Hegelians—it does not stress the universe as an 
object of knowledge and is perplexed when one speaks of the universe as 
viewed from the standpoint of omniscience. It does regard the question 
of human knowledge as germane. Truth is a quality of human, not divine, 
ideas, judgments, ete. Knowing grows out of the very instability of 
things. If there had been no instability, there would have been no doubt, 
no uncertainty; and if there had been no doubt and uncertainty, there 
would have been no thinking. There would have been only things acting 
upon one another. But Mr. Stewart is still faced the other way. 

The case made out for pessimism in the seventh essay takes on the 
aspect of a forced march that is not satisfactorily explained until one 
comes to read the following essay. The establishment of pessimism is one 
way of urging the acceptance of theism. “If our argument so far has 
been sound we have shown that, on purely naturalistic hypothesis, if a man 
is temperamentally disposed to the condemnation of life there is no logic 
that can refute him.” Ah, but let us see what can be done on some other 
assumption! The argument in one form or another is not new. St. 
Thomas even found in evil a proof of God’s existence. But it is not an 
argument that has appealed to the human undegstanding, speaking 
generally. One may not object to, one may accept, the tenets of theism, 
but no one cares to be “ backed into” the house of his father from the rear. 

In the eighth essay Mr. Stewart argues against the independence of 
ethics and maintains, after Kant, that theism and immortality are funda- 
mental postulates regarding the cosmic order that are to be presupposed 
in ethical theory. Recourse must be had to beliefs “ which carry us beyond 
the facts of the natural order of the world.” Undoubtedly much can be 
said in favor of immortality, theism granted; we should be allowed to 
complete the task assigned. But the argument that ethics should be 
based upon either theism or immortality does not seem to be so cogent. 
In many places the author seems to overstep the bounds of good argument. 
He writes: “ Those, and they are not few, who find no point in such ques- 
tions are, I believe, as a rule, persons whose career has not been of the 
strenuous type, whose lot has been cast in conventional comfort and whose 
imagination is not sufficiently active to bring before them any sort of 
experience which is in sharp contrast with their own.” And again: “ When 
Kant spoke of immortality he meant what he said, therein differing 
notably from some writers who are confusing us by employing the same 
word to-day.” And here he introduces some unpleasant animadversions 
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upon other folks’s conceptions of immortality that differ from the view that 
he happens to entertain. It is, however, hard to see just why the use of 
this term is to be prohibited. Much, at least, might be said for the 
antiquity of some of these doctrines. 

The essay upon the growth of public opinion is well worth reading, 
showing a keen insight into social psychology. The author’s conclusions, 
however, do not seem to me justified. I am not sure that they do not 
involve a very simple logical fallacy. It is true that men in the mass are 
not moved by reason so much as by feeling, sympathy, suggestion, ete. 
But do we have to appeal to the mass? A comprehensive educational pro- 
gramme may reach far enough to render each member of a democracy 
as an individual open to reason, while the proper social mechanisms, the 
press, etc., may render the individual available. Indeed, some Americans 
are hopeful that this transformation is now going on. If this be so, it does 
not follow that there must be a leisure class whose duty it is to do the 
thinking, while “the majority must always be led.” One is prone to 
wonder whether Mr. Stewart is entirely free from the bias of being a 
contented Britisher. 

Mr. Stewart makes a pitiful slaughter of poor Nietzsche. As he him- 
self suggests, he probably takes him too seriously. From the standpoint 
of philosophy, pity and sympathy seem to me to be more apt in his case 
than the criticism here offered. In the field of literature, the case is 
different; Nietzsche may be looked upon as the last word of romanticism. 
For these reasons it seems that Mr. Stewart is guilty of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. 

JOHN PicKkETT TURNER. 

COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEW YorK. 


Humanism: Philosophical Essays. F. C. S. Scutter. Second Edition 
Enlarged. London: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. xxxii-- 382. 


“ Humanism; Philosophical Essays,” is enlarged in its second edition 
by four essays, constituting about one fourth of the volume: “ Humism 
and Humanism,” “Solipsism,” “Infallibility and Toleration,” and 
“Freedom and Responsibility.’ These comparatively recent deliver- 
ances of the humanistic message attest its courage and catholicity, 
not to say audacity. A neglected but bodeful aspect of Hume; a new 
variety of solipsism, crypto-solipsism, whose fungoid growth may in- 
fect alike the absolute idealist and the neo-realist, but finds the humanist 
immune; the infallibility of the Pope at Rome and the infallibility of the 
“man in the street”; a call to surrender the idea of absolute truth; a 


' reconsideration of the free-will controversy: these are some of the topics 


to which the humanistic criticism and interpretation are applied with 
something of the fervor and conviction of a new gospel. It becomes evi- 
dent that a relatively large amount of energy is still being consumed in 
freeing humanistic modes of thought from the trammels of a highly insti- 
tutionalized intellectualistic tradition; if more positive constructive re- 
sults are demanded, the humanist can point apparently only to the fruitful 
sciences whose working theories form “a policy and not a creed.” 
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The first of these essays is a protest against the attempt to relegate 
humanism to the category of humism. The resemblance is superficial. 
Humanism is like humism in being an anti-apriorist, pragmatistic, 
empiricism; but it differs in being neither scepticism nor intellectualism; 
nor does it surrender to Hume’s criticism of causation and activity. More- 
over, Hume’s criticism of the conception of power, or activity, which has 
been ignored or “ silently and tamely acquiesced in ” by the intellectualists, 
is quite as paradoxical as his criticism of the conception of cause, and 
is even more radically destructive in its philosophic effects. Humanism 
by the simple expedient of starting with our immediate experience “ as is,” 
not with some sensationalistic or idealistic abstraction from experience, 
“ dissolves the whole mirage of Humanian magic.” 

A humanist could be a solipsist if he wanted to be one; but he doesn’t 
logically have to be one. If his behavior indicates that he recognizes the 
independent existence of others, with thoughts, wills, personalities, for 
which he is not altogether responsible, the proof of his asolipsism is com- 
plete. Other philosophies, realistic as well as idealistic, are haunted by 
the logical possibility of solipsism. This is more apparent in the case of 
the monistic idealist. In the case of the neo-realist, his apsychologism 
leaves the solipsistic door open. Failing to take into account the various 
and sometimes conflicting reactions of different individuals to the world 
of objects, the neo-realist may yield to the temptation to regard himself 
as the sole knower of the world. Thus the humanist would be avenged 
upon the realist, particularly, it would seem, upon the realist who has 
held up to scorn subjectivism of the Berkeleyian type. 

The doctrine of papal infallibility is reasonable and moderate, so 
Schiller contends, compared with the crass infallibility claimed by the 
“ common-sense ” individualist for each thought as it comes into his head, 
and compared with the infallibility implicit in all rationalistic philosophy. 
The remedy urged is to give up the idea of absolute truth. Let truth be 
humanized. Let it be defined no longer as that which is “cogent and 
compulsory and irresistible, but as what is attractive and valuable and 
satisfying. Let truth mean whatever can satisfy our cognitive cravings, 
whatever can answer a logical problem. And let it mean our best answer 
for the time being. Let it be conceived, that is, as essentially progressive 
and improvable.” 

The essay on “ Freedom and Responsibility ” was published originally 
one year prior to the essay on “ Infallibility and Toleration,” although it 
follows the latter in the book. Possibly this accounts for the apparent lack 
of a humanistic concept of freedom answering fully to the humanistic 
concept of truth. The essay on “ Freedom and Responsibility ” is a many- 
sided discussion of the old controversy, proceeding from a vigorous re- 
ductio ad absurdum of the attempt of a socialistic writer to absolve crimi- 
nals from responsibility for their crimes; going on to develop in one of 

the most illuminating passages of the book the truth that resides in the 
deterministic hypothesis when considered in its scientific bearings; and 
concluding with a rehabilitation of the concept of freedom as a rational 
concomitant of mental and moral growth, even determinism resting finally 
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on a free choice; but the emphasis, nevertheless, seems to be laid on the 
freedom that is the freedom of choice—choice, to be sure, that determines, 
that is a genuine contribution to the course of events—rather than on that 
more concrete freedom of thought and action, that freedom to express and 
to improve some concrete function or capacity, habit or method, which 
humanized truth, truth that starts with and is realized in immediate 
experience, truth that is “essentially progressive and improvable,” would 
seem bound to demand as its province and responsibility, and which is 
perhaps all the freedom that the “plain man” at least really cares about. 
Witiarp C. Gore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. September, 1913. Idealism as 
Tautology or Paradox (pp. 467-483): J. W. Scorr.— The realistic criti- 
cisms of idealism, in both England and America, are directed against 
abandoned conceptions of idealism and mistake its central interest. They 
attack Berkeley, not current idealism. German Philosophy in 1912 (pp. 
484-501): Oscar Ewatp.—Current German philosophy represents the 
growing conflict between metaphysics and theories of knowledge, as in 
open conflict. The chief representations of logism are Cohen, Natorp, 
Kinkel, and Cassirer. Especially noteworthy is Natorp’s “ Kant und die 
Marburger Schule” in the Kantstudien. The prominent metaphysicians 


‘ are Keyserling, Driesch, and Simmel. The Nature of Primary Qualities 


(pp. 502-511): THropore De Lacuna.—The finding of a standard for 
“real size” is a “case of incomplete induction; yet all natural science is 
based on it.” The same is true for duration, mass, force, and work. Berg- 
son’s Intellect and Matter (pp. 512-519): Cuas. E. Cory. — Bergson often 
begins with certain contrasts and distinctions, submits them to analysis, 
finally resolving them into a synthesis. But the arguments for the synthe- 
sis have value only in terms of the original contrasts. This thesis is ap- 
plied to the treatment of intellect and matter. “ Values” and the Nature 
of Science (pp. 520-538): JoHn Freperick DasHIELL. — The world we live 
in is such that values form a fundamental category. “Scientific thinking 
arises in the natural human enterprise of discovering, defining, and analy- 
zing these dynamic values in the interest of living; the category of the 
subjective finds its place here in the functional classification of worths.” 
Reviews of Books: John Watson, The Interpretation of Religious Experi- 
ence: G. T. Lapp. William Ernest Hocking, The Meaning of God in Hu- 
man Experience: Jay WituIAM Hupson. Oswald Kiilpe, Die Realisierung: 
Ratpo Barton Perry. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes. 


Gemelli, Agostino. I] Metodo degli Equivalenti. Firenze: Libreria Edi- 
trice Fiorentina. 1914. Pp. 344. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT Povu.Ton’s presidential address to the Linnean Society of 
London deals with a work by G. W. Sleeper, of Boston, printed, apparently, 
in 1849, and containing an anticipation of modern views on evolution and 
the causes and transmission of disease. It goes far beyond most, if not all, 
previous attempts at solving the problem of evolution. The clear grasp, 
shown by the author, of the Darwinian principles of the struggle for life 
and origin of fresh species by the preservation of those forms best adapted 
for their environment, his advocacy of the persistence of germinal char- 
acters, the terminology he uses, as well as his suggestion of the theories 
afterward developed by Arrhenius, Galton, and Weismann, engender a 
doubt as to whether his work is not a cleverly devised fabrication with a 
falsified date. Not less surprising are his*enunciation of the germ-theory 
of disease, his experiments on the cultivation of streptococci from a sore 
throat, with the use as a germ-filter of cotton wool sterilized by heat, his 
suggestion of the action of phagocytes, and his recommendation of metal 
gauze protective frames for doors and windows in order to ward off infec- 
tion carried by insects. After weighing the interesting information 
brought together by Professor Poulton respecting the book and its author, 
few will doubt that Mr. Sleeper’s work was really printed and published at 
the time stated. 


THE Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology has elected the 
following officers for the year 1914: President, Professor J. B. Watson, of 
Johns Hopkins University; vice-president, Dr. Josiah Morse, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; secretary and treasurer, Professor W. OC. Rue- 
diger, of George Washington University. 


Dr. Rosert H. Gautt, of Northwestern University, has been promoted 
from assistant professor to associate professor of psychology. Dr. Gault 
continues as editor in chief of the Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology. 


At the British Association a separate subsection of psychology was 
formed this year for the first time. The contributions received were so 
numerous that four meetings were held during afternoons. 


On January 16, Dr. C. E. Ferree read a paper before the Philadelphia 
section of the Illuminating Engineering Society entitled “ Deficiencies of 
the Method of Flicker for the Photometry of Lights of Different Colors.” 


THE annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association was 
held in the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, De- 
cember 29-31, in affiliation with the American Folk-Lore Society. 


Dr. JosEPH JAsTROW, professor of psychology in the University of Wis- 
consin, gave the opening convocation address at the University of Missouri 
on February 4, on “ Theory and Practise.” 


Proressor EpwarD Kasner, of Columbia University, recently gave a 
lecture at Princeton University on “ Elements of Infinite Gades and the 
Geometry of Divergent Power Series.” 











